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JANUARY 

2  Wednesday  _   Children  Travel  Back^ 

3  Thursday    Classes  Resume 

23  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 

25  Friday  End  of  First  Semester 

FEBRUARY 

14  Thursday  Children  Travel  Home 

for  Long  Weekend 

18  Monday    Children  Travel  Back 

19  Tuesday  .    Classes  Resume 

20  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 

MARCH 

20  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 
29  Friday   End  of  Third  Quarter 


APRIL 


11  Thurs 


16  Tuesday 

1  7  Wednesday 
24  Wednesday 

Houseparents 

MAY 

2  2  Wednesday 
Houseparents 

27  Monday 

JUNE 

7  Friday   

7  Friday  

8  Saturday  _ 


Children  Travel  Home 
for  Easter 
Children  Travel  Back 

  Classes  Resume 

  Parents-Teachers- 

Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 

Parents-Teachers- 
Assn.  Meeting,  7:30  p.m. 

  Field  Day 


 Last  Day  of  School 

Awards  Day,  1 :30  p.m. 
Children  Travel  Home 
for  Summer 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday  night,  8  to 
9:30. 

Cub  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday  at  3:15 
p.m. 


Gir9  Scouts  meet  every  Tuesday  at  3:15 
p.m. 

Brownies  meet  every  Thursday  at  4  p.m. 
Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

meets  once  a  month  on  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m. 
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The  well  known  maritime  distress  signal  is 
what  we  are  running  up  our  mast  now 
because,  quite  frankly,  we  are  becoming  lost. 

Four  years  ago,  in  the  May-June,  1969  issue 
of  The  Frat,  we  commented  on  the  growth  of 
manual  communication  classes  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  budding  controversy  over  the 
signing  of  certain  words.  A  suggestion  was 
offered  at  that  time  to  have  Gallaudet  College 
recognized  as  the  authority  to  standardize 
usage  of  the  American  Sign  Language. 

With  the  advent  and  acceptance  of  the  total 
communication  concept  as  an  educational 
tool,  there  was  a  trend  to  develop  new  signs 
in  manual  communication  classes.  At  first,  the 
Communicative  Skills  Program  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf  made  an  effort  to 
attain  consistency  in  all  their  supervised 
manual  communication  classes  through  the 
printing  of  the  "ABC's  of  Manual  Communi- 
cation" which  was  the  suggested  text  for 
classroom  use  in  the  Communicative  Skills 
Program  (CSP).  Unfortunately,  however,  CSP 
classes  made  up  only  a  small  percentage  of 
all  manual  communication  classes.  In  the 
great  majority  of  other  classes,  the  instructor 
was  left  to  his  own  devices  and  the  choice  of 
instructional  material,  if  any,  to  be  utilized, 
depended  on  personal  preference.  Quite 
often,  too,  in  some  areas  there  simply  were 
not  enough  qualified  instructors  to  meet  the 
demand  for  classes.  And  all  the  while,  there 
was  increased  pressure  on  the  instructors 
from  the  students  to  teach  the  "new"  signs 
that  were  gaining  acceptance  in  the  Total 
Communication  concept.  There  was  no  quar- 
rel with  this  because  the  "new"  signs  for  the 
most  part  retained  the  root  or  basic  move- 
ment of  the  original  sign,  resulting  mostly  in 
intialization. 

If  the  movement  toward  "new"  signs  and 
the  expansion  of  the  American  Sign  Language 
(Ameslan)  had  been  controlled  and  system- 
atically augmented  at  this  point,  it  would  have 
been  the  best  form  of  preventive  medicine. 
But,  alas,  the  dam  burst. 


The  literal  bandwagon  was  there  and  just 
about  everybody  jumped  onto  it.  Interpreters 
began  using  innovative  signs  for  particular 
words  or  phrases,  pre-school  programs  intro- 
duced new  visual  concepts  for  words  that 
children  were  unable  to  fingerspell,  and  signs 
were  designed  for  instructional  purposes 
only.  Each  in  its  own  way  served  a  meaning- 
ful purpose  but  there  was  no  attempt  to 
assemble  all  efforts  into  a  cohesive  pattern. 

As  a  result,  quite  a  few  programs  and  indi- 
viduals devised  their  own  ext  of  signs  for 
their  specialized  use  and  needs.  These  texts 
ran  the  gamut  from  mimeographed  sheets 
dispensed  freely  and  often  at  random  to  pro- 
fessionally illustrated  textbooks.  Most  of 
these  texts  have  one  thing  in  common — with 
the  exception  of  the  universally  accepted 
signs  which  account  for  perhaps  65  per  cent 
of  all  signs,  the  explanation  or  illustration  of 
the  "new"  signs  is  based  on  the  author's 
arbitrary  preference.  There  was  simply  no 
authority  existing  to  state  that  such  and  such 
was  right  and  such  and  such  was  wrong. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  had  serious  reper- 
cussions. The  sign  for  particular  words  may 
differ  within  the  same  community  depending 
on  the  instructor  or  the  text.  Students,  espe- 
cially hearing  students,  are  becoming  con- 
fused and  controversy  over  who  or  what  is 
right  is  assured.  And  it  all  leads  back  to  the 
validity  of  the  Total  Communication  concept. 

Many  an  argument  will  be  offered  in  de- 
fense of  improving  some  signs  for  the  sake  of 
clarity  of  expression  and  some  are  very  con- 
vincing justifications  yet  another  danger  ap- 
pears in  the  trend  toward  creating  entirely 
new  signs  for  just  about  every  conceivable 
word.  Some  of  these  creations  border  on  the 
ridiculous.  For  example,  the  letter  "C"  on  the 
chin  is  used  to  denote  the  word  "ice"  the 
rationale  being  that  this  sign  is  a  combination 
of  "frozen"  and  "water!"  The  only  limitation 

Continued  on  Page  2 
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here  seems  to  be  the  inventiveness  of  author 
of  such  signs  and  there  are  quite  a  few  au- 
thors. And  one  would  think  fingerspelling  is 
being  an  evil  to  avoid. 

Initializing,  improving  basic  signs,  and  in- 
venting new  signs  has  produced  a  plethora 
of  "offshoot  dialects"  that  are  not  often 
readily  understood  by  anyone  except  those 
using  them.  What  is  the  sense,  then,  of  all 
these  so-called  improvements  if  the  majority 
of  the  deaf  themselves  do  not  understand  the 
language  any  more? 

We  still  contend,  as  we  did  in  1969,  that 
some  sort  of  control  or  authority  should  be 
established.  Otherwise,  only  chaos  and  re- 
sentment can  be  expected.  A  body  similar  to 
the  French  Academy  might  be  the  answer. 
(The  French  Academy  is  an  association  of  40 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  that  was  estab- 
lished and  devoted  chiefly  to  facilitating  the 
correct  growth  of  the  French  language  and  to 
set  standards  of  proper  usage.) 

We  advocate  that  Gallaudet  College  be- 
come an  "Academy"  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  stabilizing  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  manual  communication.  Gallaudet, 
with  all  regions  being  represented  within  its 
faculty  staff  and  students,  is  the  institution 
best  able  to  handle  the  diverse  problems  of 
the  issue.  With  a  traditional  sense  of  history 
and  a  liberal  inclination,  Gallaudet  has  the 
prestige  to  lend  it  the  necessary  authority  to 
pass  on  the  suggestions  of  new  signs  and 
revisions  of  old  ones.  Then  we  will  have 
uniformity  and  more  respect  for  our  beautiful 
language  of  signs. — EDITORIAL,  THE  FRAT, 
November-December,  1973.  (Editor's  Note — 
The  Frat  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf.) 


Look  at  America 


Look  at  America,  Look  at  America. 

What  a  powerful  nation  America  is! 

ror  it  can  stand  through  peril, 

Violence,  revolutions,  demonstrations. 

Why  do  people  want  to  hurt  their  homeland? 


Look  at  America,  Look  at  America. 
Many,  many  good  things  we  have. 
Many,  many  good  things  the  people  take  for 
granted. 

They  do  not  think  of  how  much  they  have  to 

be  grateful  for. 
Why  do  not  people  thank  God  for  good  things? 

Look  at  America,  Look  at  America. 
Many,  many  people  today  are  proud  of  them- 
selves. 

Some  say,  "I  am  proud  that  I  am  white." 
Some  say,  "I  am  proud  that  I  am  black." 
Why  not  say,  "I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can"? 

Look  at  America,  Look  at  America. 
See  our  beloved  flag. 

The  red  stripes  are  for  hardiness  and  courage. 
The  white  stripes  are  for  purity  and 
innocence. 

The  blue  field  is  for  vigilance,  perseverance 
and  justice. 

And  the  fifty  bright  stars  are  for  the  states  in 
our  union. 

If  people  in  every  state  serve  and  love  their 
country, 

Why  do  some  destroy  our  lovely  flag? 

Let  them  look  again  at  America. 
Look  at  America,  Look  at  America. 

-— Laurene  Simms 
Deaf  student  at  Calif.  State  University 

at  Northridge 

Danger!!  Do  Not 
Discard  Batteries 

The  New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing has  started  a  campaign  against  mercury 
pollution.  It  is  estimated  that  over  75G.000 
pounds  of  mercury  are  used  each  year  to 
manufacture  batteries.  Hearing  aid  wearers 
presently  throw  their  used  batteries  into  their 
trash.  Yet,  one  pound  of  mercury  can  poison 
six  million  gallons  of  water. 

Join  the  battle!  Send  your  used  batteries  to 
the  N.Y.  League,  71  W.  23rd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10010.  They  will  have  them  recycled,  and,  in 
exchange,  will  receive  new  batteries  which 
they  will  give  to  needy  hearing  aid  users. 
—GALLAUDET  ALUMNI  NEWSLETTER,  Vol. 
8,  No.  3,  Dec.  73-Jan.  '74. 
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Some  Do's  and  Don'ts  for  the  Beginner 

Manual  Communication  A  ids 


"I.When  talking  with  the  deaf,  face  this  per- 
son and  make  sure  your  hands  and  face 
are  in  front  of  him.  Remember  that  the 
majority  of  deaf  prefer  to  focus  their  eyes 
on  the  lips  of  the  person  who  is  talking 
so  DO  move  your  lips  when  you  commu- 
nicate, whether  you  use  your  voice  or  not. 

2.  DO  talk  naturally  and  look  pleasant.  A 
pleasant  person  is  much  more  fun  to  talk 
to  than  a  grouchy  or  expressionless  person. 
Some  people  think  that  a  person  can  read 
lips  better  if  you  open  your  mouth  more 
and  talk  slowly.  This  is  not  true.  DO  talk 
naturally  and  use  expressions  often.  DO 
give  clues  whenever  you  can. 

3.  DO  keep  your  hands  at  a  position  where 
they  will  not  shield  your  lips.  A  good  rule 
is  to  keep  them  chest  high  as  most  deaf 
people  watch  your  lips  and  hands  simul- 
taneously. 

4.  DO  be  aware  of  the  intellectual  differences 
of  the  deaf  people.  Deaf  adults  are  found 
to  be  in  a  wide  range  of  intellectual  ability 
— from  dull  to  brilliant.  DO  attempt  to  learn 
the  ability  of  the  person  you  are  talking  to 
and  talk  to  him  in  a  manner  you  will  be 
understood  and  enjoyed. 

5.  Since  conversation  is  a  two-way  street, 
receiving  messages  is  as  important  as 
sending  them.  DO  NOT  hesitate  to  ask  a 
deaf  person  to  slow  down  or  to  repeat  when 
you  do  not  fully  understand.  By  all  means, 
DO  NOT  nod  your  head  and  pretend  to 
understand  when  you  do  not  fully  under- 
stand something  you  do  not.  It  is  embar- 
rasing  to  NOT  be  suspicious  and  guess  the 
meaning  of  signs  you  are  not  familiar  with. 
Ask  what  they  mean.  When  you  ask  a  deaf 
person  what  a  "new"  sign  means,  he  will 
know  right  away  that  you  are  interested. 
You  cannot  fool  even  the  low-verbal  deaf 
person. 

6.  DO  NOT  be  afraid  to  talk  in  public.  Manual 
Communication    is   not   disgraceful.  Al- 


though manual  communication  attracts 
eyes  when  in  public  places,  you  should  be 
proud  that  you  have  the  necessary  skills 
to  communicate  with  a  deaf  person.  DO 
try  to  interpret  what  others  say  and  to  tell 
the  deaf  what  public  address  systems  an- 
nounce. The  deaf  do  appreciate  this  and 
it  develops  rapport.  You  do  not  have  to 
interpret  everything  but  just  give  the  main 
idea. 

7.  DO  remember  that  there  are  different  signs 
for  different  words.  Some  signs  look  sim- 
ilar to  others.  DO  learn  them  and  use  them 
correctly.  When  you  say  something  man- 
ually and  the  deaf  person  does  not  under- 
stand after  repeating,  rephrase  the  idea 
and  say  it  differently.  When  in  doubt  about 
the  proper  sign,  it  is  always  safer  to  finger- 
spell  the  word. 

8.  DO  NOT  make  excuses  for  your  inabilities. 
Just  keep  trying  and  remain  cheerful.  Deaf 
people  do  know  that  anyone  with  the  desire 
to  learn  manual  communication  can  do 
fairly  well  after  some  instruction  and  prac- 
tice. The  deaf  get  tired  of  hearing,  "I  am 
stupid  and  can  t  remember  the  signs,"  or 
"My  fingers  just  won  t  cooperate."  They 
would  rather  hear,  "I  must  practice  more  so 
we  can  talk  better." 

9.  DO  get  all  the  practice  you  can.  When  you 
are  alone,  practice  by  reading  paragraphs 
from  newspapers  or  statements  made  on 
TV.  DO  keep  a  notebrook  with  a  list  of 
words  you  frequently  forget  how  to  sign. 
DO  PRACTICE  WITH  ADULT  DEAF  BY 
ATTENDING  THEIR  SOCIAL  OR  OTHER 
ACTIVITIES. 

—THE  "GALLAUDET  BULLETIN" 


Quotable  Quotes 

The  more  sand  has  escaped  from  the  hour- 
glass of  our  life,  the  clearer  we  should  see 
through  it. — Jean  Paul 
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J.  E.  Warner  Retires 

John  E.  Warner,  business  manager  at  Mon- 
tana School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  re- 
tired from  his  position.  John,  who  has  a  son 
that  is  deaf,  Jerry,  and  graduated  from  MSDB, 
contributed  many  of  his  fine  years  to  the 
business  of  this  agency.  John  gave  of  himself 
to  deaf  and  blind  children  and  to  the  office, 
education  and  dormitory  staffs  so  his  retire- 
ment party  was  one  of  both  sadness  and  glad- 
ness. 

The  following  is  John's  way  of  saying  So- 
Long  to  all. 


BEING  HONORED— John  Warner  is  receiving  his 
gift  from  Winifred  (Winnie)  Wells.  On  far  left  is 
Superintendent  Floyd  McDowell.  On  the  other 
side  of  John  is  Elizabeth  (Liz)  Caldwell.  Winnie 
and  Liz  are  the  very  same  Wells  and  Caldwell 
mentioned  in  John's  farewell  poem. 

JOHN'S  FAREWELL 
I've  tried  to  clown  my  way  through  life 
Avoiding  the  days  of  catastrophe, 
When  center  stage  parts  come  my  way 
I'd  prefer  they'd  go  to  you,  not  me. 

I've  tried  to  be  most  serious 
But  this  is  not  my  dish, 
I'd  sooner  kick  my  work  around 
Until  it  fits  my  wish. 

To  sermonize  or  lecture 
I  was  never  meant  to  be, 
My  motto  is — and  has  been 
You  do  your  thing,  I'll  be  me. 


I  see  retirement  as  a  state  of  life 
With  its  low  tides  and  its  swells, 
A  reward  for  having  worked  with  both 
A  Caldwell  and  a  Wells. 

I  say  I've  worked  with  both  of  them 
That  really  is  not  true, 

They've  always  done  what  work  there  was 
And  they've  always  done  mine,  too. 

So  I'm  naturally  for  Women's  Lib 
It's  one  of  my  first  vows, 
As  long  as  they'll  do  all  the  work 
And  let  me  take  the  bows. 

So  much  for  all  the  fearless  sham 
I  admit  it's  been  a  bluff, 
But  it's  filled  a  void  for  moments 
That  I  feared  would  be  most  rough. 

Now  may  I  say  with  heartfelt  words 
Each  one  is  most  sincere, 
My  heart  is  sad  as  I  say  goodbye 
And  today  becomes  but  a  yesteryear. 

But  the  pleasure  of  having  been  here 
Is  mine  and  will  ever  be, 
May  I  share  with  you  ail  this  happiness 
You  have  this  day  given  me. 

—John  E.  Warner 

Computer  Speeds 
Braille  Translation 

By  ROBERT  REINHOLD 
Special  to  the  New  York  Times 
With  a  group  of  blind  persons  listening  and 
feeling  in  astonishment,  engineers  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  dem- 
onstrated a  new  computer  system  that  trans- 
lates English  into  Braille  almost  instantane- 
ously. 

While  the  device  is  not  yet  available  com- 
mercially, its  designers  say  it  may  open  up 
new  professions  to  the  blind  and  eliminate 
the  months  that  sightless  persons  often  wait 
to  have  special  materials  tediously  converted 
by  hand  into  the  systematic  clusters  of 
raised  dots  by  which  they  read  with  their 
fingers. 

The  machine,  of  which  about  20  experi- 
mental models  costing  $6,500  each  have  been 
built,  could  be  used  to  teach  blind  children 
in  ordinary  schools,  by  allowing  teachers  to 
prepare  daily  lessons  in  Braille. 
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It  also  enables  blind  engineers  and  sci- 
entists to  use  computers  for  their  calculations 
with  as  much  ease  as  colleagues  with  sight. 

The  project  is  a  joint  venture.  The  device 
was  designed  and  built  at  M.l.T.'s  Sensory 
Aids  Evaluation  and  Development  Center  with 
support  from  the  Hartford  Foundation. 

The  computer  program  at  the  heart  of  the 
system,  called  DOTSYs  III,  was  written  with 
the  Mitre  Corporation.  A  pilot  demonstration 
is  being  financed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  at  the  National 
Braille  Press  in  Boston,  where  demonstration 
took  place. 

"This  is  the  most  encouraging  thing  I've 
come  into  contact  with  since  I'm  here,"  said 
Louis  S.  Dennis,  director  of  Braille  Press. 

The  system  embosses  a  full  page  of  Braille 
cells,"  as  the  dot  characters  are  called,  in 
about  90  seconds.  By  hand,  the  same  task 
takes  a  skilled  operator  six  or  seven  minutes. 
What  is  more,  the  computer  enables  anyone 
capable  of  typing  ordinary  English  to  do  the 
translation. 

The  system  produces  standard  Grade  II 
Braiile.  This  is  a  short-hand  Braille  that  uses 
nearly  200  contractions  to  save  time  and 
space.  Because  Grade  II  is  not  a  letter-for- 
letter  representation  of  English,  the  computer 
had  to  be  programmed  to  recognize  which 
words  or  groups  of  letters  required  contrac- 
tion. 

The  system  consists  of  two  units:  a  stand- 
ard Teletypewriter  and  a  specially  built  auto- 
matic Braille  printer,  called  the  M.I.T.-Brail- 
lemboss.  Both  are  linked,  by  ordinary 
telephone  circuit,  to  a  commercial  I.B.M.  360 
computer  that  is  used  on  a  time-sharing 
basis. 

At  this  demonstration,  supervised  by  Vito 
A.  Proscia,  a  blind  mechanical  engineer  who 
heads  the  M.l.T.  center,  a  typist  first  dialed 
the  computer.  Once  the  system  was  opera- 
tional, she  typed  in  a  paragraph  of  Englsh. 

Moments  later  electrical  impulses  were 
flashed  back  from  the  computer,  and  the 
embosser  chattered  out  the  Braille  text  at 
10  characters  a  second  on  thick  manila  cards 
that  are  fed  through  the  machine  like  com- 
puter paper.  A  blind  person  was  able  to  read 
it  back  without  error. 


Use  in  School  Lessons 

The  program  is  already  in  use  by  the  At- 
lanta school  system,  which  has  attached  a 
special  high-speed  printer  to  it  to  turn  out 
school  lessons.  Another  machine  is  used  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba  in  Canada,  and 
others  are  used  by  blind  students  and  sci- 
entists at  M.l.T.  and  commercial  companies 
in  the  Boston  area. 

One  of  them,  John  Morrison,  an  aerospace 
engineer  with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion laboratory  in  Cambridge,  told  how  the 
device  had  made  him  self-reliant  in  his  work, 
enabling  him  to  write,  "debug"  and  read  his 
own  algebra  programs. 

Previously,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
read  and  respond  to  computer  printouts,  he 
was  obliged  to  depend  on  colleagues  and 
programmers,  which  was  time-consuming 
and  cumbersome. 

The  device  raises  the  possibility  of  printing 
daily  newspapers  for  the  blind.  Already,  a 
number  of  newspapers,  such  as  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  use  computers  to  transmit  and 
print  their  articles. 

The  computer  tapes  used  in  these  opera- 
tions could  be  fed  into  a  computer  pro- 
grammed to  translate  into  Braille,  and  a  full 
Braille  newspaper  could  be  printed  in  the 
home  or  office  in  minutes. 

But  such  an  undertaking  would  be  expen- 
sive. For  the  moment,  the  device  is  of  interest 
mainly  to  specialists  who  need  more  than  the 
popular  books  and  magazines  available  to  the 
blind  for  conventional  Braille  presses.  For 
example,  a  blind  scholar  might  use  it  to  trans- 
late articles  in  specialized  academic  journals. 
—NEW  YORK  TIMES,  Feb.  1,  1972. 


Middle  Ears  Wanted 

If  you  are  interested  in  donating  your  mid- 
dle ear  structure  at  the  time  of  your  death, 
get  in  touch  with  Chicago  University  which 
plans  to  set  up  an  ear  bank.  A  middle  ear 
transplant  operation  performed  a!  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  so  successful  that  people 
with  deafness  by  middle  ear  and  mastoid 
infections  may  be  hearing  once  again.  The 
doctors  say  that  ear  transplantations  are  sel- 
dom rejected  by  the  body. 
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(EDITOR'S  NOTE  —  Is  there  a  better  time  than  January  and  February  to  reminisce  the  warm 
days  of  May?  No?  Then  we  are  running  these  pictures  for  that  purpose.) 


THEY  ARE  OFF!— Off  to  o  good  start  in  a  foot 
race  are  (from  background  to  front)  Andy  Cam- 
pros  and  Lance  Bassett.  Giving  support  as  an 
spectator  is  Gail  Pace.  In  the  back  behind  the 
runners  is  Shannon  Jumper.  (There  must  have 
been  something  in  the  hip  pocket  of  a  runner 
that  inte-ests  him.) 


GRUNTING  HIS  WAY  UP  -  Steven  Yackley  is 
putting  a  mighty  effort  into  his  mighty  frame  in 
this  high  jump.  Identifiable  spectators  are  Judy 
Williams  (white  shirt),  Arthur  Dignan  (sunglasses 
and  cap),  Gina  Rogers  (sunglasses),  Flo  Ellen 
Hippe  (with  white  paper  in  hands)  and  Dick 
Stokes  near  end  of  line  in  back. 


A  TENSE  MOMENT— Steffani  Lennon  is  reaching 
Foi  a  water  filled  balloon,  (This  is  a  ':-  ai  re  game 
for  the  warm  days  of  May.  Murray  McDowell 
on  the  left  is  ready  to  back  up  Steffani  on  the 
catch. 


THE  SKEPTICS  AND  THE  BOOSTERS— Mike  Har, 
sen  and  Shannon  Jumper  (left  to  right)  seem  to 
doubt  that  Curtis  Honka  has  the  form  for  tossing 
the  softball.  Dara  Sue  Atlee  and  Shannon  Ren- 
ner  (left  to  right  on  the  other  side  of  Curtis)  are 
giving  him  the  moral  support. 
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Day — May  30 


A  GAME  OF  THEIR  OWN— As  children  will,  these  five  are 
playing  a  game  of  their  inventiveness.  Enoying  a  rolling  ride 
in  the  foam-filled  hexagonal  form  are  Russel  Graham  in  front 
and  Carlo  Howe  in  the  back.  Doing  the  rolling  are  (left  to  right) 
Shirley  Bouttier,  Andy  Campros  and  Cheryl  Wetzetson. 


A  BOUNCING  BOY  -  With  hair 
aflying,  elbows  flopping,  Donald 
Fink  seems  to  be  doing  well  in  the 
sack  race. 


HELPING  THE  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  TO  RUN  —  Mike  Theisen  is  clapping  his  hands  and 
using  his  voice  while  he  runs  backwards.  In  this  method  he  is  aiding  Cindy  Kister  (left) 
and  Barbara  Bearcrane  (right)  in  racing  against  each  other  in  a  foot  race.  Mike,  being 
agile  and  sure-footed  in  running  backwards,  had  the  visually-impaired  children  really  run- 
ning that  afternoon.  Ron  Darcy,  not  pictured,  helped  in  some  races  using  the  same 
approach. 
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Naturally? 

I  must  not  interfere  with  any  child,  I  have  been  told;  to 
bend  his  will  to  mine,  or  try  to  shape  him  through  some 
mold  of  thought.  Naturally  as  a  flower  he  must  unfold. 
Yet  flowers  have  the  discipline  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
though  I  know  it  gives  the  gardener  much  pain,  I've  seen 
him  use  his  pruning  shears  to  gain  more  strength  and 
beauty  for  some  blossoms  bright.  And  he  would  do  what- 
ever he  thought  right.  I  do  not  know  —  yet  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  only  weeds  unfold  just  naturally. 

—Author  Unknown 


to  parents  of  children 
who  are  deaf 

ONE  (1)  ISSUE  OF  THE  ENDEAVOR 

(Official  publication  of  the  International  Association  of  Parents  of  the  Deaf — 
Parent  Section  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf) 

"the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  parents 
.  .  .  why  hasn't  something  like  this  been  done  before?" 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  TO: 

Parents,  814  Thayer  Ave. 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910 


NAME: 


(Please  Print) 
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Group  Living 

By  C.  Gory  Suttlemyre 

Dean  of  Students,  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf 


MODERN  RESEARCH  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  family  life  for  optimal  child 
development.  All  recognize  that  residential 
living,  whether  for  normal,  deaf,  blind  or 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  involves  an 
artificial  environment  which  precludes  the 
normal  family  circle.  However,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  find  that  one  of  the  most  modern 
studies  of  patterns  of  residential  living  dis- 
proves the  view  that  all  large  establishments 
are  necessarily  "institutional"  in  character, 
or  that  large  living  units  are  impersonal  (King, 
Raynes,  and  Tizard,  1972).  Furthermore, 
Quigley  and  Frisina  (1961)  concluded  that 
there  was  "no  evidence  that  living  in  a  resi- 
dential school  is  detrimental  to  deaf  chil- 
dren" in  terms  of  educational  achievements 
and  psycho-social  development. 

When  we  consider  a  residential  youngster, 
some  needs  are  basic.  The  same  needs  may 
be  Dasic  to  other  children  also,  but  a  resi- 
dential setting  brings  these  needs  out  in  a 
different  way  than  does  the  family  environ- 
ment. 

A  child's  development  is  not  only  influ- 
enced by  the  classroom  but  by  his  after- 
school  experiences.  These  experiences  must 
contribute  to  his  physical,  social  and  intel- 
lectual growth  and  must  develop  awareness 
onal  and  social  values  and  obligations. 
The  child  needs  to  develop  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility also.  All  of  these  needs  require  care- 
ful planning  on  the  part  of  the  school  so  that 
the  residential  living  situation  may  be  a 
rewarding  one. 

Every  child  who  lives  in  a  dormitory  must 
fee!  accepted  by  the  large  group.  The  very 
atmosphere  should  speak  to  the  child  and 
teil  him  that  staff  members  are  there  to  help 
and  to  love  him.  Children  must  find  adults 
in  their  families  or  the  staff  who  will  accept 
them;  adults  who  can  model  for  them  that 


life  has  joys  and  sorrows,  affection  and  hate, 
anger  and  serenity;  adults  who  can  show 
them  a  pattern  of  how  to  meet  the  various 
challenges  and  frustrations  that  will  be 
encountered  every  day;  and  most  of  all, 
adults  who  will  accept  them  because  they 
like  them  and  will  help  them  to  change  habit 
patterns  and  learn  new  skills  because  they 
want  them  to  succeed.  The  other  children 
in  the  group  living  situation  usually  will  reflect 
feelings  of  acceptance  for  new  children  after 
a  very  short  while.  Before  coming  to  school 
many  children  have  felt  that  they  are  differ- 
ent. At  school  they  see  that  others  are  in  the 
same  situation  and  that  the  staff  has  a  matter- 
of-fact  but  helpful  attitude  about  it. 

One  of  the  values  in  a  group  setting  is 
that  there  is  a  place,  there  are  people, 
and  there  is  a  daily  routine  that  can  be 
depended  upon.  Children  never  have  to 
come  home  to  an  empty  house;  meals 
are  on  time  and  are  nourishing;  bedtime 
is  a  regular,  on-time  thing.  The  very  regu- 
larity of  the  routine  gives  security.  These 
seemingly  small  and  minor  things  can  be 
counted  on  absolutely,  and  this  gives 
support  and  reassurance. 
The  fact  that  the  boy  or  girl  can  be  sure 
of  what  will  happen  is  important  and  also  that 
they  can  be  sure  well  in  advance.  Sparing  all 
phases  of  the  group  living  routines  as  well 
as  playing  together  makes  for  a  growing 
closeness  in  relationships  which  becomes 
a  positive  group  factor. 

At  this  time,  concern  is  often  expressed 
that  all  people  will  soon  be  reduced  to  nu- 
mercial  identities  trapped  in  computer  mem- 
ories. The  need  for  identity  and  recognition 
of  each  child  is  of  special  concern.  Dormitory 
counselors,  aware  of  this  great  need,  make 
more  of  small  things  which  a  child  tries  to  do 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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well,  and  give  recognition  for  bits  of  progress 
which  might  be  overlooked  or  taken  for 
granted  in  another  setting. 

Rules  are  easier  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  accept 
when  he  is  a  member  of  a  group  and  they 
apply  to  all  alike.  Counselors  try  to  rule  by 
natural  consequences  rather  than  through 
anger  and  hatred.  If  Joey  doesn't  wish  to  eat, 
fine;  no  one  will  yell  or  shout  or  spank,  but 
nothing  else  will  be  served  to  Joey  until  the 
next  mealtime.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  learning  is  by  making  mistakes 
and  by  assuming  their  natural  consequences. 
For  children  who  live  at  home,  there  are 
opportunities  to  make  a  great  many  errors 
whose  consequences  come  back  to  teach 
many  valuable  lessons.  Likewise  in  a  resi- 
dential setting,  mistakes  must  be  used  to 
teach  through  natural  consequences,  to 
develop  self-knowledge  and  self-control. 

There  is  always  the  youthful  drive  for 
independence  at  war  with  the  necessary 
restraints  of  residential  living.  A  wise  combi- 
nation of  freedom  and  restraint  must  be 
achieved  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
Children  gradually  must  be  given  more  and 
more  responsibility  for  self-direction  as  they 
demonstrate  iheir  ability  to  handle  it.  Children 
must  not  be  herded  like  sheep,  but  must  be 
given  choices  and  time  to  become  indi- 
viduals. 

With  so  much  time  being  spent  at  school, 
we  must  work  to  build  strong  bridges  between 
home  and  school.  Every  effort  is  necessary 
to  maintain  family  and  community  identity  for 
purposes  of  sound  psychological  develop- 
ment and  later  adult  adjustment. 

The  recreational  needs  of  the  children  must 
also  be  met  at  a  residential  school.  These 
activities  can  be  used  to  contribute  not  only 
to  enjoyment  but  also  to  personal  and  social 
growth  as  well.  A  carefully  planned  activity 
program  which  takes  individual  interests  and 
skills  into  consideration  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  feelings  of  boredom  or  feelings 
of  satisfaction. 

The  group  living  situation  must  help  pro- 
vide the  necessary  preparation  for  young 
deaf  people  to  anticipate  the  challenges  in 
adult  living  and  to  develop  pride  and  self- 


assurance  that  the  challenges  can  be  met. 
A  variety  of  meaningful  experiences  must  be 
made  available.  Opportunities  for  problem- 
solving  and  decision-making  are  very  neces- 
sary. Students  must  have  choices  to  make. 
Sometimes  residential  living  can  give 
persons,  deaf  or  hearing,  a  feeling  of 
dependency  that  leads  him  to  expect 
charity  and  compensation  throughout 
life.  Dormitory  counselors  are  respon- 
sible to  see  t  iat  deaf  children  get  the 
benefit  of  group  living  without  the  dis- 
advantages. 

Another  pitfall  which  must  be  avoided  by 
the  dormitories  is  a  possible  chip-on-the- 
shoulder  attitude  which  might  develop.  Pa- 
tience, gentleness,  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance are  the  best  ways  to  overcome  this 
feeling.  Eventually  the  child  will  realize  that 
there  is  no  need  for  the  defensiveness. 

Making  life  in  a  residential  school  valuable 
and  enjoyable  is  a  great  challenge.  Require- 
ments include  having  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  child  development  and  the  behav- 
ioral sciences.  There  must  be  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  children  and  adolescents,  and 
how  to  provide  opportunities  for  them  to  grow 
independently,  especially  in  decision  making 
situations.  Involvement  in  the  educational 
processes  of  deaf  children  and  in  their  rec- 
reational needs  is  necessary.  If  all  of  these 
requirements  are  met,  residential  living  can 
be  a  real  plus  in  a  student's  life. 
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—THE  UTAH  EAGLE  through  the  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA TABLET,  October  1973. 


Small  Business  Loans  On  Tap 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  through 
a  new  provision,  can  make  loans  to  busi- 
nesses operated  by  handicapped  persons  and 
to  organizations  employing  handicapped 
workers.  Loans  are  limited  to  $300,000  and 
will  carry  a  three  per  cent  interest  rate. 

—THE  FRAT 
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Awards  Day  Closes 
School  on  a  Happy  Note 


As  a  fitting  end  to  school  year,  June  1, 
1973  the  following  children  were  awarded 
cash,  medals  and  certificates  depending  in 
which  category  each  were  recognized. 

HEISEY  AWARD  —  Robert  Steppler  and 
Cathy  Morgan,  $50.00  cash  each.  Presented 
by  Mr.  McDowell. 

CIVITAN  CITIZENSHIP  —  Brenda  LeMieux 
and  Ki  Weingart.  $25.00  cash  to  each.  Present- 
ed by  Bill  O'Grady. 

D.A.R.  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  —  Darcie  Le- 
Mieux and  Vicki  Burgett.  Mrs.  Willard  Ridge 
presented  each  of  them  with  a  D.A.R.  medal. 

D.A.R.  HISTORY  —  Doug  Harasymczuk  and 
Brenda  LeMieux.  Mrs.  Willard  Ridge  present- 
ed each  of  them  with  a  medal. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  —  Medal  to  Tim  Sul- 
livan and  certificate  to  Ki  Weingart.  Presenta- 
tions by  Mr.  Harold  Hofmann. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY  —  Judy 
Enseieit,  medal  and  Laurie  Whitaker,  certifi- 
cate. Presentations  by  Mrs.  Grams. 

NATIONAL  FRATERNAL  SOCIETY  OF 
DEAF  —  Howard  Hammel  and  Brenda  Le- 
Mieux. John  Pearson  presented  each  a  $25.00 
Savings  Bond. 

ROYAL  NEIGHBORS  OF  AMERICA  — 
Blake  Warner  and  Connie  McCorkle.  $20.00 
cash  for  each.  Mrs.  Orvie  Stover  made  the 

presentations. 

ZALE'S  IMPROVEMENT  —  Lyle  Burgett 
and  Scott  Wheat.  Mr.  Deming  presented  a 

Bra  Hie  watch  to  each  boy. 

ODD  FELLOWS  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD— 
Brenda    LeMieux.    $100    check   from  Mr. 

Yeagley. 

WOODMEN  OF  THE  WORLD  ACHIEVE- 
MENT AWARD— Chuck  Laib.  $100  check  from 

Mr.  Yeagley. 

MARGUERITE  A.  MORGAN  SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARD— Gail  Pace.  $100  check.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell made  the  presentation. 

Also  presented  were  music  awards  by  Miss 
Weaver;  Braille  awards  by  Ron  Darcy;  Phys- 
ical Education  Awards  by  Karl  Fiske. 


THE  GRADUATES- -Mr.  McDowell  holds  up  high 
the  pictures  of  the  1973  graduating  class  mem- 
bers. This  frame  now  hangs  in  the  new  academic 
building.  The  1973  class  is  the  first  group  to  fin- 
ish from  the  new  academic  building.  Left  to  right 
are  Gail  Pace  and  Jon  Mullins,  members  of  th* 
graduating  class. 


RECOGNITION  FROM  THE  LEGION  AUXILIARY 

—Laurie  Whitaker  receives  a  certificate  from  Mrs 
Grams,  American  Legion  Auxiliary  represento 
tive.  Mr.  Yeagley  looks  on  from  the  background. 
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OUTSTANDING  DUO— John  Pearson  is  making 
the  National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf 
awards  to  Brenda  LeMieux  and  Howard  Hammel. 
They  were  selected  as  the  outstanding  girl  and 
boy. 


HEISEY  AWARD  -  Supt.  McDowell  is  presenting 
$50.00  check  and  his  congratulations  to  Cathy 
Morgan.  Cathy  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
1973  graduating  class. 


Quotable  Quotes 

Nothing  is  really  work  unless  you  would 
rather  be  doing  something  else — Chub  De 
Wolfe 


r  Classroom  Chatter1 


o  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  fi 

Qr->rv  >rv       >rv       >r><  >r><  >rv  J 

In  our  classroom  is  Brian  Pfleger,  Scott 
Wheat,  Matt  Meskimen  and  Kim  Hrubes.  For 
our  Library  work  we  get  to  move  our  elves 
up  on  the  rope  when  we  read  a  book  and 
give  a  report.  Matt  is  on  his  second  time  to 
the  top.  Brian  has  reached  the  top  once  and 
is  trying  again.  This  takes  16  books  to  reach 
the  top.  Kim  and  Scott  are  trudging  along. 
Once  we  reach  the  top  we  find  a  note  that 
tells  us  what  we  get  to  do  that  is  "special." 

In  academic  work  we  get  tokens  for  our 
A's.  We  have  plastic  fruit  banks  and  each 
time  we  get  an  "A"  or  do  a  lesson  especially 
well  we  get  a  token.  On  Friday  we  have  store 
and  spend  the  tokens  for  "goodies."  We  all 
like  to  have  tokens  to  spend,  so  we  try  for  all 
we  can  get. 

This  second  semester  we  have  science 
class,  as  we  have  finished  with  Health.  We 
are  planning  on  doing  some  experiments 
along  with  the  lesson.  Some  experiments  may 
have  to  wait  until  spring,  when  we  can  get 
outside. 

In  math  we  have  been  using  the  abacus  for 
addition  and  subtraction.  We  are  also  working 
on  multiplication  facts,  which  we  must  master 
before  we  can  do  multiplication  and  division. 
We  have  started  division. 

In  typing  we  have  gone  through  our  book 
using  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Now  we 
will  work  on  parts  of  sentences,  sentences 
and  punctuation.  We  find  it  takes  a  lot  of 
practice  to  type  well.  We  are  willing  to  try. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  swimming,  which 
should  start  in  about  a  week.  We  want  to  know 
how  to  swim,  and  we  do  enjoy  it. 

— Mrs.  Stafne's  Class 


TTYs  Are  Tax  Deductible 

Did  you  know  that  when  you  acquire  a 
TTY  (teletypewriter)  that  the  coupler,  the 
purchase  price  of  the  teletypewriter,  and  the 
repairs  are  deductible  on  your  income  tax 
return  as  a  medical  expense?  In  case  your 
tax  man  doesn't  believe  it,  tell  him  to  look 
under  amendment  75-53  of  section  213 
revenue  ruling  71-48  C.B.,  1971-1,99. 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS  (Elected) 

Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor  Dolores  Colburg,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Anthony  M.  Brown,  Great  Falls  Harriett  Meloy,  Helena 

Earl  J.  Barlow,  Browning  Fred  H.  Mielke,  Havre 

Bruce  M.  Brown,  Miles  City  Boynton  G.  Paige,  Philipsburg 

Marjorie  King,  Winnett 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

William  J.  Fitzgerald  Mrs.  Marjorie  Murphy  Francis  J.  Raucci 

ADMINISTRATION 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
Edward  Walters,  Business  Manager 
Winifred  Wells,  Bookkeeper  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Secretary-Stenographer 

ACADEMIC  SCHOOL 

Robert  J.  Deming,  M.S.,  Principal 
Ron  Darcy,  M.S.,  Supervising  Teacher,  Department  of  Visually  Impaired 
Lucille  Krajacich,  M.A.,  Supervising  Teacher,  Primary-Intermediate  Departments  of  Hearing  Impaired 
Gary  Ruder,  B.A.,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education  and  Advanced  Department  of  Hearing  Impaired 

Dave  Lohman,  B.A.,  Psychologist 
Gail  Bechard,  B.S.  Sylvia  Laffoon,  B.S.  June  Meier,  B.S.  Mildred  Stafne,  M.A. 

Karen  Garland,  B.S.  Robert  LeMieux,  B.A.         Marcia  Miller,  B.A.  Betty  VanTighem,  B.S. 

Barbara  Gillis,  M.S.  Florence  McCollom,  B.S.      Richard  Mullins  Mildred  Vasichelc,  M.A. 

Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.S.         Viola  McDowell,  B.S.  Gina  Rogers,  B.S.  Sharon  Weaver,  B.S. 

Gary  McManus,  B.A.  Ada  Somppi,  B.A.  Mary  Woerner,  B.S. 

TEACHING  ASSISTANTS:  Diana  Fauth;  Alice  Guilbert;  Beverly  LeMieux;  George  Studencki 

ITINERANT  TEACHERS 
Fred  Bischoff,  M.A.,  Missoula  Charles  Wright,  M.A.,  Billings  Dan  Owens,  M.A.,  Great  Falls 

CHILD  CARE  and  GUIDANCE 

John  Pearson,  B.S.,  Director 
J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  Great  Falls  Clinic  Madalaine  Gemar,  R.N.,  Assistant  Director 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Ernest  Bateman;  Gordon  Chibroski,  B.A.;  Roxanne  Dillman;  Marcella  Harper,  B.S.;  Wal- 
ter Herbold;  Priscilla  Lords;  Lois  Shanahan,  B.S. 

CHILD-CARE  WORKERS:  Susan  Culliton;  Helen  Hartman;  Jo  Hartman;  Colleen  Hueth,  B.S.;  Cindy  Leach 
COUNSELORS:  Bill  Davis,  M.Ed.;  Joan  Hartman,  B.S.;  Mike  Theisen,  B.S.;  Darwin  Younggren,  B.S. 

FOOD  SERVICE:  Shirley  Davis,  cook;  Debra  Halvcrson;  Leanne  LaPierre;  Anna  Mierzwinski;  Veronica  Se- 
kora,  cook;  Helen  Stryjewskt 

HEALTH  CARE:  Rose  Horton,  Agnes  Letcher 

CLOTHING:  Rita  Herbold 

NIGHT  WATCHMEN:  George  Curtiss;  Robert  Press 

MAINTENANCE  STAFF 

Vernon  Hippe,  Plant  Supervisor 
Newton  Shular  Randy  Rieker  Ray  Brady 


